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ABSTRACT 

Work papers and summaries of the discussions of 
participants at a historically significant conference, held to 
redefine the role of foreign language instruction in the secondary 
school, are published in this bulletin. Papers are included on: (1) 

the increased need for foreign languages, (2) status of foreign 
languages in high school, (3) changing character of high school 
foreign language teaching, (4) newer objectives and evaluative 
techniques, (5) teacher preparation and professional growth, and (6) 
responsibility for improving the high school program. A conference 
summary and the Modern Language Association of America (MLA) 
statement of qualifications for high school language teachers are 
also provided. (RL) 
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Our destiny is closely enmeshed with that of other peoples; 
yet few Americans learn to communicate in any language 
other than English. 

As late as 1955 only 14.2 percent of our public high school 
students were enrolled in any modern, foreign language. 
Only Spanish and French are studied by more than 1 per- 
cent of all students in grades 9-12. 

Half our high schools, the smaller ones generally, offer no 
modern foreign language. 

Most high school language courses are but 2 years in 
length. Longer sequences of study should be developed 
for substantial accomplishment. 
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FOREWORD 



O N MAY 8-10, 1957, the Commissioner of Education called a 
3-day work conference to consider how modern foreign lan- 
guage programs in the high school may be redesigned to serve better 
the national need. 

This conference was composed of representative leaders in the 
fields of foreign language teaching, school administration, curricu- 
lum development, guidance, and other related aspects of secondary 
education. 

Much useful information was presented, important issues were 
discussed, varied points of view were expressed, and some significant 
ideas were advanced. In order that the thinking of the conference 
may reach a wide audience, the work papers and summaries of the 
discussions are published in this bulletin. It is hoped that the re- 
port will be helpful to individuals and groups concerned with up- 
grading foreign language instruction in the high schools. 



John R. Ludington 
Chief, Secondary Schools Section 
J. Dan Ht 'll 



Director, Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch 

Division of State and Local School Systems 
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PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 



by Marjorie C. Johnston 
Specialist for Foreign Languages 
Office of Education 

T HIS CONFERENCE has one central purpose: To consider how 
the modern foreign language program in the high school can be 
redesigned or refashioned to serve better the national need. 

Everyone is ve* y much aware these days of educational changes 
needed in the national interest. Dramatic action for increasing our 
preparation in science and mathematics came about as a result of 
the acute shortage of engineers and technicians. The equally seri- 
ous shortage of Americans who can understand and speak the lan- 
guages of peoples with whom we are associated in all parts of the 
world has highlighted the inadequacy of the foreign language pro- 
grams in the schools. 

So we are asking you, as representative leaders in secondary 
school administration, foreign language teaching, and related fields, 
to examine with us in the Office of Education some searching prob- 
lems. These problems, to single out a few of the most fundamental 
ones, are the themes of our work sessions during the next 3 days. 

First, in the light of the national need, what should the high 
schools aim to 'ccomplish in foreign languages? With the objec- 
tives or the empnases defined, how much and what kind of language 
instruction should the high schools provide? 

Second, what are the emerging practices that hold most promise 
for effective language learning? How can the psychological barriers 
to foreign languages be prevented or overcome? How can students 
gain an understanding of the nature of language and how to learn 
it? How much attention should be given to the foreign culture of 
which the language is an integral part? 

Third, how can a sufficient number of qualified teachers be pre- 
pared in modern foreign languages? How important is a year’s 
residence abroad? 
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Fourth, what responsibilities must the various interested agencies 
and organizations assume for reshaping the modem foreign language 
program in the high school? What ought State departments of 
education to do? What steps should the United States Office of 
Education take? 

As you undoubtedly realize, this conference has a more serious 
purpose than to beat the drum for foreign languages. No one wishes 
to arouse so much popular sentiment that schools would be urged 
to adopt a panacea for foreign language instruction before a care- 
fully considered plan can be devised. The Office of Education called 
this foreign language conference, as it did another one this year in 
which we brought together representatives of Government groups, 
to obtain the judgment of many qualified people and to make known 
their recommendations to a wide audience of educators. 

In devising a sound, defensible, and adequate program of foreign 
language instruction in the high schools, we need to remember that 
we no longer live in an age in which knowledge of a foreign language 
can be considered more or less exclusively as either the hallmark of 
the literary scholar or the sign of the illiterate immigrant. Nor can 
it be any longer the sole domain of a handful of specialists who make 
their living by teaching, research, translating, or interpreting. As 
a secondary qualification in virtually any profession or occupation 
we could name, some understanding of a foreign language, or a skill 
in its use, is becoming increasingly important. 

Our country is concerned with providing .educational opportuni- 
ties for all, not just part of the people— an opportunity for each in- 
dividual to attain the highest level of education and training of 
which he is capable. With more than 9 million students currently 
enrolled in the high schools and at least 12 million expected by 1965, 
the problem of providing quality education for large numbers of 
youth is great. And that problem is further complicated by the 
increased rate at which knowledge is being accumulated and by the 
phenomenal advances in the technology of communication. Sec- 
ondary education, quite clearly, must increase in quantity and 
improve in quality. 

How these millions of youngsters in the high school will fulfill 
their obligations as citizens in the years to come will depend on many 
things. We cannot design a foreign language program apart from 
the whole of the educative process. It is our task in this confer- 
ence to think how the experiences, skills, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions to be gained through the study of the modern foreign lan- 
gauges can best contribute to the education of our high-school-age 
population. 
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Conference Summary 



by Theodore Andersson 
Director, Foreign Language Program 
The Modern Language Association of America 



L ET ME FIRST EXPRESS what must be the satisfaction of every 
■ language teacher here in attending this Conference as guests of 
the Office of Education. The hospitality and friendliness that have 
been shown our profession have been noteworthy, and we are all 
sensitive to this warm reception and appreciate it very much. 

The purpose of the Conference, you will remember, was to con- 
sider how the language program in our high schools can be rede- 
signed in order to serve better the national need. Throughout the 
first part of the meeting this theme of national need recurred again 
and again. It is a characteristic of our American pragmatic way of 
thinking that in exploring a problem, we start with an estimate of 
needs. In this Conference two areas were chosen, government and 
business, and their needs in the language field surveyed. 

Howard Sollenberger, Dean of the School of Languages in the 
Foreign Service Institute, quickly established the practical perspec- 
tive by emphasizing the following points: The number of our citi- 
zens carrying on some form of international activity is an index to 
our increased involvement in the world community. We should be 
thinking continuously of the main issues in our struggle for the 
hearts and minds of people everywhere. In our people’s unwilling- 
ness to learn the languages of other people is a clue to the fact that 
we are not really interested in them. The keenness of competition 
in the international field is indicated by the fact that it is now usual 
for Russian technicians, as well as political personnel, to speak the 
language of the country to which they are assigned. Foreign lan- 
guages are, in Mr. Sollenberger’s words, “a subtle and basic instru- 
ment in the cold war, and speaking is more important than writing.” 
Even more important than being able to speak a foreign language 
is knowing what to say in it. 
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In contrast to these needs, a recent survey revealed that 42.7 per- 
cent of our Foreign Service corps lacks adequate knowledge of any 
foreign language. The reason for this is that the products of 
American education, even 75 percent of those highly selected per- 
sons who apply for Foreign Service, do not have an adequate speak- 
ing and reading proficiency in any foreign language. This essential 
requirement has therefore had to be relaxed in the Foreign Service 
Institute, whose School of Languages has also had to add to its le- 
gitimate program in the unusual languages the remedial and emer- 
gency teaching of such common languages as French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish, which could reasonably be 
handled by our schools and colleges. 

Roger Hagans, the Employment Specialist of the Creole Petro- 
leum Corporation, prepared a paper on the need for languages in 
business and industry. In Mr. Hagans’ absence, this paper was pre- 
sented by Donald 0. Hays, Career Development Officer of the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce in the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Hagans’ theme was that the rapid growth of the U. S. 
investments in international business enterprises and the increasing 
numbers of U. S. citizens involved in these enterprises underline the 
growing need for foreign languages. Some U. S. business represen- 
tatives overseas must have language skills. Others find that their 
usefulness is greatly extended when language skills are combined 
with other technical skills. Increasingly it is becoming good busi- 
ness practice to know, and particularly to be able to speak, the lan- 
guages of our business associates abroad. Most likely to succeed is 
the one who likes the people, welcomes the opportunity to associate 
with them, and learns all he can of the language and history of the 
country. Because of the failure of American education in the lan- 
guage field, business, like government, has to resort to remedial 
language and area training. 

The same theme was carried further by Leroy Benoit, Chief of 
Area and Language School Training in the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. Underlining the message of Howard Sollenberger, 
Mr. Benoit declared that the Government’s need to find good com- 
municators is urgent if not desperate. As an example, he cited his 
experience on a recent recruitment trip to 10 major colleges and 
universities in the Middle and Far West. Of 72 young men and 
women between the ages of 21 and 31 holding the M. A. degree or 
being candidates for the M. A. degree in a field related to foreign 
relations, only 3 could converse in French, German, or Spanish at a 
useful level. 

Having indicated, rather effectively, I think, the need of foreign 
languages in these two areas— and it could be extended to other 
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areas— the Conference then turned its attention to the present status 
of language instruction. Mr. Mildenberger, who on August 1 will 
become Director of the Foreign Language Program of the Modem 
Language Association, described the present situation in perspec- 
tive. He reached the following conclusions about the need of 
foreign languages in the national interest: 

1. The restriction of language offerings almost completely to Spanish and French 
and a scattering of other west European languages is unrealistic. 

2. Students at too many high schools are automatically denied the opportunity 
to study a modern foreign language because none is offered. 

3. Where a language is offered, too few students are counseled to enroll. 

4. Language courses are too short for substantial accomplishment. 

5. Teaching objectives are inconsistent with today’s needs. 

6. Methodology and materials are antiquated and inappropriate. 

7. Too many teachers lack speaking competency in the language which they 
attempt to teach. 

8. Too many administrators are unaware of the potentialities of more effective 
teaching programs. 

9. Increased attention must be given to the effective continuation of language 
learning that begins in the elementary school. 

On the same program Eugene Youngert, Superintendent of the 
Oak Park and River Forest High School, basing his statements on 
the Illinois Foreign Language Status Study, documented further 
the present incapacity of many secondary schools to meet the 
national need in the language field. 

The Conference then examined the changing character of foreign 
language teaching in the high school. A series of papers showed 
that the present status, so inadequate to meet our needs, is already 
changing in a number of communities to the point where the pres- 
ent practice often has a forward look. How the language laboratory 
and other audio-visual aids can add to the efficiency of language 
learning was described by Margaret Wojnowski of the Brighton 
High School in Rochester. An interesting new technique built 
around the use of pictures of cultural subjects in use in certain De- 
troit high schools was described by Clarence Wachner, Director of 
Language Education in Detroit. Mary Thompson developed the 
subject of longer sequences of language study, and, on the basis of 
her experience in both elementary and secondary schools in Fair- 
field, Conn., suggested the following time sequence as likely to pro- 
duce good results and as practical within the framework of Ameri- 
can public education: A daily 15-minute period of language instruc- 
tion in grades 3 to 6; a 40- to 45-minute period three times a week 
in grades 7 and 8 for those who elect and are advised to continue; 
a 45-minute period daily in grades 9 and 10; and a 45-minute period 
three times a week in grades 11 and 12. 
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Emma Birkmaier, of the University of Minnesota, head of the 
Department of Foreign Languages in the University High School, 
made a special plea for the need of Russian, which at the University 
High School is taught for 4 years. 

The description of these obviously superior practices induced in 
us an understandable glow of pride and perhaps a slight feeling of 
overconfidence in the present status of foreign language teaching. 
We cannot help thinking that these teachers, and others like them, 
are preparing for the day when instruction of like quality will be 
found throughout our high schools. 

In the afternoon session, Esther Eaton, Head of the Department 
of Foreign Languages in the Garden City High School, discussed (1) 
new objectives, what has been called the teaching of languages in 
the “new key,” with its new emphasis on understanding and speak- 
ing for the purpose of direct communication with people of other 
countries; and (2) testing in language instruction. .She pointed out 
that as a natural consequence of the statement of qualifications of 
the Modern Language Association it is highly desirable to develop 
a battery of achievement tests corresponding to the various lan- 
guage competencies. Certain tests are now almost entirely lacking. 
She mentioned that the reading test is fairly adequate as it is, that 
existing grammar tests are not altogether adequate, that we already 
have some tests in listening comprehension, and that there is in 
process of development a test on speaking. Teaching and testing 
are of course closely related and must be kept so. 

Next we came to the subject of teacher preparation, which is at 
the very core of our problem. Under the direction and leadership 
of John Whitelaw, Chief for Teacher Education in the Office of 
Education, an animated discussion resulted from the paper prepared 
by Nelson Brooks, Associate Professor of French at Yale. This 
paper, presented by Frederick D. Eddy, of the Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Foreign Service, dealt with the problem of pre-service 
preparation. The paper and the ideas it contained were challeng- 
ing, setting a high standard of professionalization for the foreign 
language group. 

Another interesting paper was presented by Ruth Mulhauser, 
Head of the Department of Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, who enjoys the advantage of being close to one of the 
long-sequence programs of language study. In Cleveland, French 
is begun, for gifted students, in the first or second grade and is 
offered on a voluntary basis throughout the elementary and high 
school grades. She pointed out the opportunities existing for lan- 
guage teachers and the need for extending these opportunities and 
gaining support either from government or private sources. 
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Finally, Chester Axvall of the Teacher Exchange Section of the 
Division of International Education, Office of Education, then dis- 
cussed opportunities for teaching and study abroad. There is ur- 
gent need to increase the number of teacher exchanges and to find 
new ways of using exchange teachers. 

All of us here today at the final discussion must have been im- 
pressed by the consensus which is apparent. There seems to be an 
emerging pattern which certainly deserves careful observation, 
study, and perhaps emulation. Languages are being taught some- 
where at least in every one of the 48 States and in the District of 
Columbia from the early grades in the elementary school. In a few 
places languages are taught continuously through the secondary 
schools, with thought being given more and more to a satisfactory 
articulation between elementary school, secondary school, and col- 
lege. Thought is also being given to language learning by children 
and parents within the family, by young and old, over TV, and by 
radio. 

Obviously there is a new interest in the place of language in our 
national life. We have recognized the need of language learning 
with an emphasis on hearing and speaking for the purpose of direct 
communication. But how do we translate needs— national needs 
and personal needs— into action? Does our educational system have 
the flexibility necessary to meet these needs without a correspond- 
ing loss of other educational values? I believe that our schools have 
the necessary resources. In fact, we have reports of many com- 
munities in which school administrators have greeted the enthusi- 
asm of language teachers in a spirit of cooperation and have pro- 
vided a laboratory for new experimentation. It is our hope that 
such cooperative experimentation can be extended. We must be 
critical of the results, ready to test everything that we do, evaluat- 
ing it as objectively as possible. The emerging practices that have 
been reported in this Conference give us reason to be hopeful as we 
consider the future of foreign language teaching and learning in 
America. 




Need for Foreign Language Competencies in Government 

by Howard E. Sollbnberger 
Deem, School of Dm git ages, Foreign Service Institute 
United States Department of State 

T HE FACT that there are some 35,000 United States citizens serv- 
ing as civilian employees of the U. S. Government overseas at the 
present time is ample evidence of the role of leadership that our 
country is playing in the post-war world. Beyond this there are an 
estimated 28,000 Americans who are affiliated with religious organ- 
izations serving overseas. About 22,000 are representing business 
firms and 15,000 are with international organizations or with people 
working in technical assistance programs on contract arrangement 
or who are serving as teachers or students studying on grants over- 
seas. In one way or another there are approximately 102,000 
Americans representing the United States overseas today, and this 
does not include the Armed Forces. If we were to add those, ac- 
cording to figures which appeared in the New York Times , there are 
approximately 734,000 members of our Armed Forces serving out- 
side the continental limit of the United States. Many have then’ 
families with them. And then we have to add to that group also 
the hundreds of thousands of Americans who in ever-increasing 
numbers go abroad as tourists. They leave an impression of the 
United States and in that sense are also representatives. 

I don’t think it is necessary to dwell on the international situa- 
tion or the conflict between the free world and international com- 
munism. It’s probably sufficient to remind you that the military 
threat which communism represents is only a part of the struggle. 
Certainly those of us who are in the civilian agencies of Government 
realize that at least our part of the struggle is one with the hearts 
and minds of the people in these areas, particularly in the noncom- 
mitted areas of the Near East, the Far East, and Africa. It is evi- 
dent that the struggles of this sort depend to a large extent on the 
effectiveness of our ability to communicate with the people of these 
areas and to get across to them an understanding of our aims and 
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motives. We can’t fully communicate with the peoples of these 
countries unless we can use their languages, and the day has long 
since passed when our official attitude would seem to imply that the 
other fellow can learn English if he wants to talk to us. I remem- 
ber a few years ago in the Far East talking about the language prob- 
lem to an American who had served about 20 years in China, and 
he commented that he saw no reason why he should learn Chinese 
because the Chinese were interested in learning English and after 
all if he shouted loud enough in English there was bound to be 
someone nearby who could understand what he was saying. 

It is self-evident that the representative of any country is more 
convinced of our sincerity and our friendliness when we give evi- 
dence that we are seriously interested in his country even to the 
point of learning his language. And, conversely, if we don’t make 
an effort to learn his language there is no clearer clue to him that 
we are really not interested. I think this is one of the major prob- 
lems among Americans overseas today. And it is not enough to say 
that we can do equally well witn interpreters. It is true that for 
every American employee overseas there are two or three local em- 
ployees who do use the language. But the person who uses an 
interpreter and has no ability to check on the accuracy of interpre- 
tation is at the mercy of his interpreter. We have found this to be 
true in some international conferences of serious nature, as well as 
in general communication. In short, the effectiveness of our com- 
munication is now too crucial a matter for us to permit ignorance 
of the language in which the communication must take place. 

And there can be no question about this main point: the knowl- 
edge of a foreign language, by a growing number of people, has 
become a matter of immediate concern and importance. This skill 
is needed in agencies which collect our military, economic, and 
political information all around the world. In our technical assist- 
ance programs overseas we need more people who know particular 
foreign languages. With a knowledge of the language our people 
not only gain efficiency in administration of these programs, but 
also, and perhaps more important, they gain greater understanding 
of the objectives of our technical aid. Now what are we going to 
do to prepare our people for this task? 

First, it would probably be wiser for me to say a word about the 
competition we face than to tell you how well we are prepared to 
meet this challenge. The Soviet Union is making, according to in- 
formation that we receive, gigantic effort along these lines. As bits 
of information come in and are pieced together, it becomes clear 
that the USSR has launched an intensive language training pro- 
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gram which is characteristically conceived in long-range terms. 
This program is designed to train experts not only in every widely 
spoken language, but also in many obscure languages spoken in the 
uncommitted areas of the Near East, Far East, and Africa. In 
these critical areas not only their diplomats but also their technicians 
are able to speak the language of the country. I understand that 
in one of the crucial areas of the Near East which has recently been 
invaded by Russian technicians it is rare to find a Russian who does 
not speak the language. In this same area there is only one Amer- 
ican official who can handle the language at all. 

This problem also has its humorous or less serious side. A little 
over a year ago I was in the Far East and this incident was recounted 
to me. There was a public meeting being held at which an Amer- 
ican representative and a Russian representative were asked to 
speak on the same platform. After the meeting was over, the Amer- 
ican, in talking to one of his friends of the country, learned that the 
Russian was very worried indeed before this session was to be held 
because he did not speak the language of this country. He was 
afraid that the American did, which would put him in a bad light. 
As it turned out both speeches, by the American and by the Rus- 
sian, were given in English, for English was better understood in 
this area than the Russian language. Since then I have learned 
that all of the Russian diplomatic corps and all of the technicians 
now come into this particular country with a knowledge of the 
native language. 

By way of contrast, let me tell you about the situation in the 
agency that I know best, the Department of State. And this can 
go on the record, although it’s not something of which we are proud. 
In a recent survey of our diplomatic service we found that 42.7 per- 
cent of our diplomatic corps do not have a useful speaking and read- 
ing knowledge of any foreign language, and that 50 percent do not 
have a useful speaking and reading knowledge of even such com- 
mon languages as French, German, or Spanish. You might well 
ask what is wrong with the State Department. But before any 
stones are cast let me tell you what we are getting in raw materials 
from American education. 

During the past year my staff has tested every new recruit who 
has entered our diplomatic service. I should remind you that the 
screening of foreign service officers is carefully done and probably 
brings together one of the most carefully selected groups of any that 
I know of in the country. The educational level of new foreign 
service officers averages about a Master’s degree. They represent 
all parts of the country. But in testing these new foreign service 
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officers— this is after they have taken a language test to get into the 
Department of State— we have found that 75 percent do not have a 
speaking and reading knowledge of any foreign language that could 
be considered by us adequate for handling their work and repre- 
sentation requirements overseas. 

Even though there has been a language requirement to enter the 
foreign service, this requirement has had to be relaxed the last sev- 
eral years, because if it were held absolute it would limit the recruit- 
ment of the Department of State to language skills and not to the 
many other characteristics needed in our diplomatic corps. What 
this has meant is that we have had to bring in people who have 
failed even the rather easy language test and then to put them on 
a probationary status requiring that they get a useful knowledge of 
at least one of the common foreign languages before they can be 
promoted in the foreign service. If they don’t do this withir. 3 
years they are out. But the 75 percent figure surprised even us. 
We knew the deficiency was serious, but not that bad. 

I am sure that this situation is not peculiar to the Department of 
State. We have enough contacts with other Government agencies 
and the Armed Forces to know that there the situation is just as 
serious. This means that our job becomes all the more difficult. 
In the school which is conducted by the Department of State 
around 400 people are studying 23 languages. Most of these people 
work 6 hours a day on these languages. 

It is obvious that we cannot do the job alone. We need help 
and need it rather desperately, because we are dealing here with a 
tool, with an implement that is becoming one of the Cold War’s 
most subtle and basic instruments. And, unfortunately, by the 
time we get these men and women in the Foreign Service— these 
men and women who are to become our first line of defense, the 
ones who are to keep the peace--it is almost too late for us to pro- 
vide them with these basic skills, skills that they should begin to 
acquire even before they reach their teens. I find that my job is 
largely a remedial job. With that point of view, the basic problem 
has to be handed back to you people who are involved in the basic 
education of those who are to come into Government service to take 
care of the needs and problems that we face in the world today. 



The Need for Foreign Language Instruction in Business 

and Industry 

by Roger Hagans, Employment Specialist 
Creole Petrolnem Corporation, New York, N, Y. 

EVERYONE SEEMS to agree that there is a present and growing 
need in U. S. business and industry for employees with foreign 
language proficiency. I would like to discuss this need in terms of: 
I. What has created the need, II. Its nature and scope, and III. What 
business management can do to meet it. 

1. CREATION OF THE NEED 

Since the end of World War II, the United States has assumed a 
position of world leadership both in government and industry. To 
the extent that we are now committed in many parts of the world 
to provide advice and assistance to underdeveloped nations through 
our mutual assistance and economic aid programs, a greater need 
for language proficiency in government has been born. 

U. S. industry has experienced the same type of growth in its 
overseas operations. Statistics can be dull and often misleading, 
but in order to appreciate the size of the problem, a look at the 
record is necessary. 

U. S. private investments abroad at the end of 1955 had reached 
a total of 29 thousand million dollars, an increase of 2.5 thousand 
million over the year before. More than 12.5 thousand million of 
this total have been invested abroad by U. S. corporations since 
World War II. To bring the story a little closer to home, let us 
look at Latin America. We buy 3.5 thousand million dollars in 
goods from Latin America each year and they use the dollars to 
buy about the same volume from us. This annual trade of 7 thou- 
sand million dollars is greater than our trade with any other part 
of the world. It represents over 27 percent of our imports and 
more than 34 percent of our exports. 
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This growth has created a need for the bilingual or multilingual 
overseas career employee. For the U. S. concern operating abroad, 
the problem of language proficiency is directly related to good busi- 
ness practice. The January 1957 issue of Survey of Current Busi- 
ness published by the United States Department of Commerce, 
reports that nearly 1,000 U. S. enterprises operate in Latin America 
with a total of 609,000 employees. Nearly 9,000 of them are sent 
from the United States. Each of these 9,000 employees must have 
some degree of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese. 

II. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE NEED 

The private U. S. citizen who travels abroad as a tourist has a 
minimal requirement for another language. It is true that his en- 
joyment of the trip will be greatly increased if he has one or more 
foreign languages at his command, but it is also true that he can 
“get by” using only English. 

This is not the case with the career overseas business man. 
Whether he is sent overseas from a home office for a specific-term 
assignment or is the career employee who expects to live and work 
abroad indefinitely, the overseas businessman is a representative of 
U. S. industry and he must acquire a high degree of foreign language 
proficiency for best results in his work. 

This language requirement is necessary as a complement to a pri- 
mary skill. In general, U. S. business and industry have limited re- 
quirements for a language skill as such. This skill, however, be- 
comes highly desirable when it is combined with other talents. The 
monolingual who works and lives abroad is at a basic disadvantage. 
This disadvantage takes several forms. 

First, his job efficiency probably is directly proportional to his 
command of the language of the country where he works. While 
many overseas employees develop at least a job language, it is 
largely inadequate to do anything except treat present situations 
related directly to the task at hand. Therefore, planning, theoriz- 
ing, and discussion of detailed problems are usually not possible. 

Second, and this is directly related to job efficiency, there is a 
matter of stature in business associated with being able to speak the 
other man’s language. Both the recently graduated engineer and 
the manager who can use the language of the host nation acquire 
considerable stature and command a degree of respect that they 
might not otherwise have. The idea that the American has taken 
the trouble to learn his language is often flattering to the foreigner. 
The “let ’em learn English” philosophy is known abroad and it is 
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gratifying to the educated foreigner when he meets an American 
who has taken the time and made the effort necessary to learn his 
language. The manager who deals with high-level business or gov- 
ernment officials needs to be able to converse well, accurately, and 
intelligently in the language of that official. 

Third, an appreciation of a country and a people and their cul- 
ture can best be acquired through a knowledge of their language. 
In fact, one learning process complements the other. This assumes 
added importance in relation to the business executive who has 
responsibilities of contact, not only with outside agencies but also 
in his own company, in matters of supervision, managerial duties, 
development, discipline, union contacts, and public and employee 
relations. The executive who learns early that people are not the 
same everywhere has a much better chance of success than the one 
who attempts to use the same personnel methods and supervisory 
techniques that worked for him in the United States. They might 
also work in an overseas situation, but the odds are that they would 
not. The book has to be rewritten, so to speak, and I know of no 
better preparation for authorship than the diligent study, practice, 
appreciation, and mastery of the language of the people with whom 
he works and lives. 

Fourth, the overseas employee who does not command the lan- 
guage of the host nation can no more enjoy life there (unless he 
takes refuge in an English-speaking colony) than the person who 
tries to watch a baseball game without knowing the rules. A sym- 
pathetic understanding of a people, fostered through social contact 
with them and enhanced and enriched by a command of their lan- 
guage, is the difference between residing in a foreign country and 
living in a foreign country. 

HI. WHAT MANAGEMENT CAN DO TO MEET THE 

PROBLEM 

What business and industry can do about meeting the need for 
foreign language instruction is the heart of the matter, and I would 
like to relate the consideration of this part of the problem to the 
experience of my own company in terms of what it has done in its 
operations in Venezuela. 

First, let me tell you something about it so that you will be able 
to understand better the nature of its language problems and what 
it has done to solve them. Creole Petroleum Corporation is a U. S 
company, operating only in Venezuela. It is a completely inte- 
grated oil company, being engaged in all of the essential operations 
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of the oil industry— seeking for, producing, transporting, refining, 
and selling crude oil and refined products. It is one of the largest 
producers of oil in the world and is a major employer, with nearly 
16,000 employees, some 1,400 of whom are overseas employee^ 
largely U. S. citizens. 

These 1,400 overseas employees represent many sections of the 
United States and a wide variety of skills, from the recently gradu- 
ated engineer or geologist to the officers of the corporation. All are 
expected to become proficient in the Spanish language. As a mat- 
ter of practicality, Creole cannot require language facility as a pre- 
employment requisite. The Company has therefore established a 
program to help employees acquire the Spanish language proficiency 
they need. 

This program contains three essential parts: 

1. An initial period of intensive language instruction, with supplementary fol- 
low-up instruction. 

2. Evaluation of employee progress by means of periodic language tests. 

3. Recognition of language achievement as a factor in the employee’s progress. 

Let us examine each of these phases separately. 

1. The initial intensive language instruction consists of attend- 
ance by the employee for a 30-day period at a language school where 
he is taught by Venezuelan instructors. Classes are small, usually 
6-8 students, and the course of instruction calls for 8 hours of Span- 
ish per day, 5 days per week, for 30 days. 

The instructional approach which is used is the “esto es un lapiz” 
technique and the classes are oral to the extent possible. Employ- 
ees are not sent directly to the Spanish school, but rather to their 
initial point of assignment at one of the interior operations. At- 
tendance at the Spanish school usually is scheduled for the third 
month in the country. This period of orientation has proved valu- 
able in letting the new employee get his feet on the ground, getting 
his ear accustomed to hearing Spanish, and best of all, bringing to 
him (after he has experienced the frustration of not being able to 
communicate) the importance of learning Spanish. 

The 30-day intensive course can do little more than give the em- 
ployee a running start on learning the language. Development of 
genuine proficiency requires his participation in advanced instruc- 
tion given after working hours in the operational areas. 

2. An organized program of language tests measures employee 
proficiency and also serves as an evaluation tool for measuring the 
effectiveness of our instruction. These tests are administered in the 
spring of each year to all overseas employees who scored less than 
90 percent on the previous test. The test is in three parts, aural 
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comprehension, vocabulary, and oral expression. In the first part, 
the tester (a Venezuelan) gives a series of 50 instructions requiring 
action which the testee carries out as best he can, depending upon 
his understanding of what he was told. To test vocabulary, a series 
of 50 pictures is shown the testee. He must identify each article 
by name and gender. Oral expression is tested by a series of 50 
cards containing sentences or statements in English. They vary in 
difficulty from “Good morning, sir” to the “Had I known you were 
coming I would have baked a cake” type of construction. The 
testee must put these statements into correct Spanish. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of language knowledge to measure 
is “at homeness” in the language. The ease with which an em- 
ployee uses the language is often of considerable importance. 
Informal chit-chat between the tester and the testee before and 
after the formal test is about the only indicator we have of this 
ability. 

3. Some people seem to learn languages faster than others, just 
as some students learn mathematics more readily than do others. 
Even so, there doesn’t seem to be any easy road to the mastery of 
another language. It requires interest, diligence, and practice. It 
is, therefore, important and logical that Creole’s personnel develop- 
ment program include some recognition for the employee who does 
well in his language training. This recognition takes the form of 
consideration of Spanish proficiency, along with other qualifications, 
in connection with promotional actions and merit salary increases. 

There is still another facet to the problem of language in indus- 
try. It is just as important as the individual parts of the Creole 
program, but it is more difficult to control. It is no secret that the 
individual who likes the people of the nation where he works and 
who cultivates social contacts with them does far better in master- 
ing their language than the employee who limits his interest and 
contacts to job situations. Naturally, the Company cannot dictate 
what an employee does in his off-duty hours. The obvious answer 
is the selection for employment of people who have decided that 
they want to work overseas on a career basis. This standard calls 
for men who are adaptable and have a broad tolerance and appre- 
ciation of culture, customs, and standards that are different from 
those to which they are accustomed; for men who will welcome the 
opportunity to learn and appreciate the language, history, and cul- 
ture of another people. 

The foreign activity of U. S. business and industry will continue 
to be successful to the extent that it is able to meet the require- 
ments of good citizenship in the overseas communities of which it 
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is a part. This challenge is being met with characteristic American 
energy and common sense. The current trend toward emphasis on 
foreign language instruction at all levels in our school system is an 
encouraging sign that coming generations will be even better pre- 
pared for a role in the continuing expansion of U. S. business and 
industry overseas. 
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The Languages Americans Need In Today's World 

by Leroy James Benoit 
Chief, Area and Language School Training Staff 
United States Information Agency 

T HE TITLES of the three papers which we have heard this morn- 
ing reemphasize the word “need.” I believe this is axiomatic. 
All of us here recognize that there is a need in Government, in busi- 
ness and in industry, and in other fields, for individual language 
skills. 

I am reminded of a story of the Missouri mule, which I think 
shows how the people must be convinced. The Missouri mule 
dealer delivered a mule to the farmer’s barn, but the next day the 
farmer wanted his money back. The mule seller inquired the rea- 
son. The answer was, “Well, the mule won’t do anything. I can’t 
get him to budge out of the barn.” The mule seller replied, “Oh, 
I’ll fix that up.” They got to the barn and sure enough the mule 
wouldn’t move. Whereupon the mule seller took a two-by-four and 
whacked the mule over the head. The mule fell down to his knees, 
struggled gamely back on his feet, and followed the farmer out of 
the barn. The farmer queried, “That’s marvelous! How did you 
do that?” The reply was simple: “All you have to do is get his 
attention first.” 

This is what you and I must do; we must compel the attention 
of someone. This is a function which all of us should think about 
seriously. As a former member of the teaching profession, having 
taught in such institutions as Harvard, Yale, Radcliffe, Amherst, 
Goucher, Johns Hopkins, and summer sessions at Middlebury, I 
would indeed highlight this problem that concerns all of us— the 
need for language instruction on all levels of American education. 
But I feel that our mission is one which goes apart from the limits 
of our own profession. All of us have read, with a great deal of 
diligence and interest, the publications of Professors Andersson and 
Meriitto and we say, “Yes, this is what we must be doing. We must 
be telling our fellow colleagues in the profession that there is a need 
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fd improving language skills.” But we must go far beyond this. 
The points which the previous speakers have made and the publica- 
tions which Professors Andersson and Merlino edit should be put in 
the hands of the approximately 100,000 people who are currently 
overseas serving the American Nation. These insistent and com- 
pelling deliberations should be in the thoughts of many people who 
are outside the four walls of this room and outside the language 
teaching profession. 

World horizons have shrunk to such overcrowding proportions 
that our everyday conversations, our news, our radio and our TV 
coverage include more topics concerned with the international scene 
than with our domestic scene. Americans who were traditionally 
weak in geography have to learn quickly about places like Jordan, 
Indonesia, and Ghana— -also about their government, their leaders, 
their political ties, and philosophies. What is America’s mission in 
this atmosphere of post World War II? I believe it can be simply 
defined: We are seeking to increase an awareness elsewhere in the 
world that the goals, the aspirations, and the values of our people 
are in a large part identified with those of people in other countries, 
and that we seek altruistically through material support to develop 
energetic, confident, and enduring societies in the free world. 

U. S. foreign policy centers about two priority t&sks. These are 
not only the responsibility of the representatives of government; 
they are the responsibility of every American citizen. First, we 
must meet effectively the threat to our security, which arises from 
the danger of military aggression. And this is a threat which we all 
recognize as implicit in the present capabilities and the future in- 
tentions of Communist-bloc countries. How shall we meet it? 
Obviously, we must increase U. S. military strength. But that’s 
not our domain; our domain is the second task of high priority-the 
creation of a favorable atmosphere in which we solidify alliances 
with other countries who are in a position to contribute consider- 
ably to our own strength. And this to me is the more enduring 
kind of program. It is certainly worth the price of two jet fighters. 
We must create this atmosphere of mutual trust in countries which 
do not know which way they should turn in our present world. And 
we must instill in them the desire to fight against the hatred and 
suspicion which the other systems create. Political inertness in 
much of the world’s population over the past century has been sud- 
denly shaken during the past 4 decades, and has evolved rapidly 
from the control previously exerted under the elite group system. 
This has been done largely through the effectiveness of communica- 
tion, which has fundamentally altered the perspective of hundreds 
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of millions of people. America today is faced, I believe, with a 
great need and faced with a great opportunity— the opportunity to 
explain itself to the world, to correct many of the misconceptions, 
and to clarify its stand on world issues. 

We in Government try to develop good communicators. Numer- 
ous problems, however, are inherent in recruitment. Two months 
ago I made a trip of 1 month’s duration to the West Coast to recruit 
the same type of officers that the Department of State is seeking— 
the cream of young people who will dedicate themselves to Govern- 
ment foreign service. I visited 10 major universities. I interviewed 
some 72 young men and women between the ages of 21 and 31, with 
a Master’s degree, or on the threshold of a Master’s degree. They 
represented a number of fields of academic study which concern 
American foreign policy, among which language competence, com- 
bined with area studies, is one of the more important. Other dis- 
ciplines include political science, journalism, communication, elec- 
tronics, library science, and the like. I was most interested, how- 
ever, in the competence of our young people in oral expression in 
French, German, and Spanish. I found 3 such individuals who 
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could maintain a conversation on what we call “a useful level of 
proficiency,” defined as sufficient control of the language to handle 
normal representation requirements. This in itself is a terrible in- 
dictment of our own university system. When I brought this to 
the attention of deans and university professors who are concerned 
with the problem, they answered, “What can we expect to do with 
the material W. <ch is turned over to us from the secondary school. 

Some soul-searching is required for just a few moments. There 
is also a kind of legend which has traditionally permeated our sec- 
ondary schools and our universities: that French, Spanish, German, 
and Italian should be taught within the cultural sphere of z reading 
appreciation. I submit to you that this principle is notoriously 
irrelevant. Learning something about Victor Hugo, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Manzoni, and some of the others, is creditable, but it oes no 
give due recognition to the importance of the spoken language. 

Let me give you an example of a near crisis to our Government 
in Indonesia recently. Indonesian is, as you know, the fairly new 
manufactured language which evolved after the independence of 
the new Republic. We Americans never thought it to be important 
to train people in Indonesian. Our people who went there to direct 
an information program in Jakarta felt that the knowledge of the 
local staff was sufficient to give them the guidelines that were 
needed. So our press officer went along for 2 years taking at face 
value the evaluation of America’s foreign policy and the reaction to 
it in this new Republic of Indonesia. His local employees, courteous 
and polite Indonesians, had continued to report to him from the 
press only the favorable things about the United States in order not 
to offend a great nation. When a later press attache who knew the 
Indonesian language was assigned to Jakarta, realization came o a 
massive reaction against American foreign policy in this part of the 
world. It was through knowledge of the Indonesian language by 
one employee of our Government that our whole information pro- 
gram had to be reoriented in this vital area of the world. 

Greater emphasis must be placed upon conversational language 
skin." This will apply for the practical enjoyment of ordering a 
meal in French or Spanish or German, itself a source of great pride 
to the individual who is suddenly put into that atmosphere. More- 
over, language is not forgotten. It would not be forgotten even if 
the person had not used it for several years. It will become rusty 
indeed, but overtones of this language will carry over through the 
passage of years and the conversational knowledge of that language 
is something not easily forgotten. Let me give a personal experi- 
ence. My wife, of Swedish parents, spoke fluent Swedish during 
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the early formative years until the age of 7. Thereafter little occa- 
sion was given her to use the language orally. In 1951, while I 
served as cultural officer in Lisbon, she traveled to Sweden. She 
had spoken only a few words of Swedish during this intervening 
period. In Sweden, however, she met friends and family whom she 
had not seen for many years, and she found that unconsciously her 
control of the language returned, and fluent Swedish came forth in 
a short time. This as typical of acquired skills which we don’t lose. 

Russian, the language of countless millions behind the Curtain, 
should be a major preoccupation of high schools and colleges. The 
historical reality that Americans do not study the language of the 
peoples that they do not like has been too much with us in the past. 
Witness German during the trying days of World War I, and Japa- 
nese during the hate period of World War II, except for far-seeing 
souls in the defense establishment who realized that we had a job 
to be done. We would not travel across the United States without 
first consulting the three A’s and getting some appropriate road 
maps and knowledge of the roads, and weather, and motels. Why 
should we not think of the Soviet Union in terms of its language, 
its history, its culture, and commit to memory certain passages of 
Karl Marx? Our tragedy of World War II lay in not reading Mein 
Kampf and not following the meteoric rise of Hitler. 
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Portuguese has never had its due. Portugal’s overseas empire is 
the largest in the world today. Your map will reveal vast stretches 
of Angola and of Mo 9 ambique, together with other overseas hold- 
ings. Then there is our most important ally in Latin America 
today— Brazil, which, I believe, will be a world power in our genera- 
tion. Shall we lump Brazil with all other American republics and 
erroneously assume it is Spanish-speaking? The history to be made 
in our generation and in generations now being formed will be in 
Southeast Asia, in the Middle East, and in Latin America. And 
why should not Arabic also be fertile terrain for us? Admittedly 
not all students have language aptitude, and not all of them would 
like to have Indonesian or Arabic or Portuguese as a practical skill 
nor as a cultural skill, such as playing the violin, ballet dancing, or 
rapid reading. We must, however, sell the American public on the 
complete fallacy of the fetishes which surround language learning. 
We must convey to those people who have esoteric, namby-pamby 
knowledge of the virtues of Arabic, Indonesian, Portuguese, and 
Russian that these are vital tools for all of us in the world today. 

How shall we accomplish these goals? I believe that those of 
us concerned with this problem, whether teachers or administrators 
or civil servants, have a clearly defined task. We must follow the 
maxim of the Missouri mule. We must create this understanding 
beyond our fraternity, with the American public. Administrators 
and teachers should collar the editors of newspapers, write letters to 
their newspapers, call on their representatives and their senators, 
and make this a burning issue in 20th century America: the need for 
training highly competent people who are going to be the invest- 
ment of this Nation. All of us engaged in language work know this 
is the most serious problem confronting us today. Munitions, 
tanks, and planes will only create in many parts of the world fur- 
ther misunderstanding. We have seen this happen in Spain, we 
have seen it happen in the Middle East. Military men are gener- 
ally not concerned with being the kinds of communicators we 
should be developing. 

Our twofold purpose, it seems to me, is to train these people as 
efficient military men and to train them also as good communica- 
tors to sell America more purposefully. Other things also must be 
accomplished: we must militate for sabbaticals for serious, dedicated 
teachers to go and study abroad for an academic year, whether it 
be at Beirut, Jakarta, or Rio. We should fight for fellowships and 
for stipends for them to attend places like Middlebury and help to 
establish further Middleburys throughout this vast nation. How 
can one expect all teachers of languages to spend out of pocket the 
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tuition fee, transportation, and maintenance at a university or a 
summer school for the purpose of fitting themselves to be better 
teachers? This will be the function, I am sure, of State Depart- 
ments of Education and of our own Federal Government to work 
out ways to give further support to deserving dedicated teachers. 
Moreover, we have been for a long time the impoverished profes- 
sion. Our chemistry colleagues get good laboratories, the physics 
departments receive first-rate apparatus, and the athletic plants at 
most secondary schools are well stocked. What do we work with? 
A map on the wall and maybe a few charts. A well- justified cam- 
paign for ample language laboratory facilities, audio-visual aids, 
tape recorders, and tapes is long overdue. When students can 
enjoy the rare delight of hearing their own voices recorded on tape 
and rival in comparison progressively day by day the voice of the 
master, then you have motivation in the language learning process. 

Something more is needed, which I trust will find a receptive echo 
with many of you. I voice the hope that people concerned with lan- 
guages will one day realize the need, and the need is becoming more 
and more acute, for a National Institute of Languages. This, as I 
conjure it up, would be a clearing house to service and serve qualified 
people in tno teaching profession, as well as qualified civil servants in 
government agencies, who would come to Washington to concentrate 
on intensive language training. This would bring highly motivated 
individuals for instruction into a roundtable forum, and would, 
moreover, bring together a select and highly qualified group of the 
best trained linguists and teachers that this country can look to 
for indoctrination to teach people who will go back to administer 
in secondaiy schools, to teach in secondary schools, and to give that 
kind of a fresh vision in language teaching which must be taken 
back to the classroom. Let us train good communicators. Those 
of you who remember V oltaire’s Cctndide remember the philosophy 
which asks us to cultivate our own garden. That might have been 
all right in the Age of Enlightenment, but I feel today we must 
cultivate each other’s garden and strive to comprehend that Amer- 
ica s hoiizons are no longer the horizons of a 19th or 18th century 
world. 



Discussion I. 

Condensed Record of Discussions Following the Papers on 
INCREASED NEED FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Andersson: Mr. Sollenberger, when you say that yours is a 
remedial job, what do you mean by remedial? 

Sollenberger: Nearly all new Foreign Service officers have had 
some language, but in terms of this being useful in the type of work 
that they have to go into, operating jobs overseas, we find that it is 
far below the standards that are required. Then there is, of course, 
the matter of not enough people knowing enough languages. 

Question : Standards that are required-would you elaborate upon 
that, please? 

Sollenberger: For the individual who is going overseas to serve 
in a mission, speaking is probably more important, although we can t 
eliminate reading, because our people have to be able to read the 
newspapers, documents, reports, and items of this sort. But in 
their contacts with the local people there has been a profound 
change in the diplomacy of the postwar period. It has become 
people-to-people, and our diplomats do mingle more with the popu- 
lace than they did before. If they can’t speak the language they 
have a serious handicap. This is not to mention conferences, nego- 
tiations, gathering of information from discussion, etc., which have 
to be done orally. So our people have to be reasonably fluent, 
enough at least to handle the general social type of situation that 
they are in all the time, to conduct their business, and to carry on a 
political discussion in the language. We get few people who can 
do that as they come in. I think we’ll always have to do some 
training ourselves in terms of the special things we need, but in fact 
even the basic equipment they come in with is, I’m sorry to say, 
sadly lacking. 

Eaton: Does that mean they have had some speaking practice 
and are poorly prepared in it, or have they had preparation that 
provided only development of the reading skill? 
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Sollenberger: No, I think most of them have had an inkling that 
speaking is important. Many of them have been in courses that 
have provided conversational speaking, and there are a few who 
come in meeting our requirements. There are 25 percent meeting 
our requirements. 

Merlino: A few days ago an editorial in the Boston Evening 
Globe, captioned “Our Tongue-tied Diplomats,” mentioned a recent 
appointment at top level to one of the powers of the world today 
and called attention to £ tremendous failure on the part of the State 
Department to see to it that the requirement in language was up- 
held. May I ask if you draw a distinction between foreign service 
officers and ambassadors? 

Sollenberger: To a certain extent, yes. There are two types of 
ambassadors: the career ambassadors, who are promoted up through 
the career service, and politically appointed ambassadors. 

Question: You have no control over that? 

Sollenberger: We have no control whatsoever over that. But 
during the last year, particularly, an increasing number have come 
to us after they were appointed wanting to get a start in the lan- 
guage. Not so long ago we had one who was about the sharpest 
student we have ever had and who stayed 3 months with us work- 
ing full time on the language of his course of assignment. A num- 
ber of articles and editorials have come out recently on this. It is 
a serious problem with us, one that we are not unaware of. 

Andersson: One of the points that comes out most clearly is the 
dependence of the Government on the products of American public 
education. I am wondering if there is any provision in the Foreign 
Service Institute for exchange, say, between the Institute and the 
universities whereby university staff and members of the Institute 
staff who are skillful in language teaching techniques could exchange 
positions so that the know-how of the FSI could be pumped into the 
universities somewhat and university people in turn learn on the job 
something of the methods that are used in the FSI? 

Sollenberger: We would find it advantageous, and from the ex- 
periences we have had with this type of problem I do think we could 
be of some assistance to you people also. There are some involved 
bureaucratic problems in the way. But we are going to keep after 
such an arrangement because we do have a real problem in recruit- 
ment. On our staff at the Institute we could use qualified people 
from universities for a sabbatical year or something of that sort. 

Question: Did these people plan to go into diplomatic work when 
they were in college, or was their interest acquired after college? 

Sollenberger: There has been a study made on that. A fairly 
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high percentage of people decide rather early in their college course 
that they are going to aim toward the Foreign Service as a career. 
There are of course those who act at the last minute; when the ex- 
amination is coming around they jump in and try their hand at it. 

Hays: Speaking of career opportunities, I should mention a help- 
ful publication called International Operations 1958, prepared by a 
group of Yale University students. It is a guide to new develop- 
ments and opportunities in United States business and government 
foreign operations. (Available from Foreign Operations, Inc., 2187 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.) 

Ackerman: It seems to me that there is a wide divergence in the 
need for languages and our philosophy of why we teach languages in 
school and what languages we teach. The fact is that in Govern- 
ment services and businesses abroad you may need Arabic or Indo- 
nesian. And the actual requirement is high; yet we think it’s a 
great accomplishment when we’ve learned to say hablo. A techni- 
cian has to be able to talk and sometimes to argue, and not only 
agree but very often disagree. To get the training on the higher 
levels to the man who is the technician abroad is a very big problem. 
Maybe the approach should be somewhat the other way: find peo- 
ple who already know the language and make a technician out of the 
language man in addition to making a language man out of the tech- 
nician. 

Sollenberger: We have had experience trying to teach lan- 
guages to the technicians who already are well established in their 
field and are usually well along in years, and we know it to be a pain- 
ful process. 

Benoit: One of the answers to this is to begin young. The abil- 
ity to absorb a new system of communication is acquired much more 
readily if the individual gets a foundation and an early start in the 
direction outlined. 

Question: Do you find it more or less easy to teach, say Indone- 
sian, to a person who already has a good background in one of the 
more usual languages rather than no language background at all? 

Sollenberger: Well, I can say we have fairly conclusive evidence 
on that. If a man has had any experience learning a spoken lan- 
guage, one psychological barrier is down. He knows he can learn a 
language. He finds how much use it is to him in his course of as- 
signment, and thereafter in nearly all of his posts, regardless of how 
obscure and difficult the language is, he has the motivation, the in- 
terest, the determination to learn the language. Those who come 
without any background interest are willing to serve out the 2 years, 
the 4 years, or the 6 years they are going to be there without mak- 
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ing an effort to learn the language. I am convinced that if we fol- 
low the spoken approach to languages it does help, and there is a 
transferability even from the languages that don’t belong to the same 
family. I would much rather, for example, take some person who 
has learned to speak fluent French and try to teach him Chinese 
than I would to take an adult who hadn’t learned any foreign lan- 
guage and try to teach him Chinese. 

Robinson: It seems to me that what we are talking about repre- 
sents a major shift in the justification for languages as we have origi- 
nally thought of it in the schools. I means, before it has been a 
kind of cultural sort of thing; you understand the culture, you 
broaden your academic perspective and yourself as an educated per- 
son. Well, now we come along with the idea that this is a practi- 
tioner’s tool that we need to develop in a student. But then comes 
the real question. What language? 

Benoit: You’re thinking of what languages are most appropriate 
at what levels in our educational system? 

Robinson: Yes, at what level? Ideal as it may seem to want the 
“unusual” languages in our school curriculum, it seems unreal in 
terms of our present national life to have such a language as Arabic, 
say, in the high school. My understanding is that our conference 
now is centered upon the place of language instruction in the high 
school. Certainly these languages have found their way into the 
college and university. Is it realistic for us to think of them on the 
high school level? I mean, actually what community is going to 
sponsor, financially and otherwise, the teaching of Indonesian or 
Arabic in the high school? 

Benoit: Certainly Indonesian or Arabic or Portuguese would not 
be one of the requirements for all students. We would have to test 
the language skills of certain students and try to make these further 
acquisitions available for those who have an inclination for lan- 
guages at the high school level in Russian, or Arabic, Indonesian, 
Chinese, or Japanese. I believe, however, that these should not be 
just peripheral activities, such as music appreciation or stamp col- 
lecting or things of that kind, but should be an integral part of the 
high school program made elective for those people on the high 
school level who show a disposition for language. 

Birkmaier: We’re talking so much about what we are doing for 
the gifted these days. Here is a perfect area for the gifted. I would 
like to give a little example of something happening in our own 
school. Two of our youngsters have been selected to go to Europe 
with the American Field Service program in the high schools. One 
of them is going to Italy and the other to Turkey. “I know French 
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and I know some Russian,” the boy said, “but I’m going to Turkey.” 
So here was a problem. We sent away for the records from Henry 
Holt and Company and we discovered a Turkish-speaking person in 
our community, and now we have set up a program for the boy to 
develop a little competency in Turkish. He is a talented child. 
We are doing the same thing for the girl, who is going to Italy. I 
think these are the things we need to consider, and break away from 
the ordinary program in doing things, because this is where we are 
going to sink or swim eventually, in the area of human relations. 

Ludington: I think Miss Birkmaier put her finger on something 
that we all ought to be aware of, and that is, are there departures 
in the usual schemes for the organization of instruction that might 
be set in the field of modern foreign language? 

Whitelaw: A point that hasn’t come up in any of these discus- 
sions, which is derived, it seems to me, from my great contact with 
a lot of this language training in government, is to really get down 
to linguistics as basic work in high school, as basic preparation for 
future specialized language training. Is there coming over the hori- 
zon a possibility of adapting to the high school level the rather stim- 
ulating work that has been done in the field of linguistics? 

Mildenberger: In our particular community I feel that the par- 
ents are very much in favor of seeing more foreign language offered. 
But we run into a brick wall in secondary administration. We have 
a group of counselors and administrators who grew up during the 
years when vocational training was the important thing in second- 
ary education. One of our great problems in high school is to be 
permitted to offer a foreign language class on an advanced level. 
Our principals have to maintain a pupil-teacher ratio of 30 to 35 
students to 1 teacher, and if the teacher is not able to get that many 
students the class cannot be included in the offering of the high 
school for that year. Can we circumvent this barrier? 

Benoit: How about the value of parent-teacher organizations? 
A few letters from a PTA or a few visits from a PTA committee are 
very effective. 

Youngert: We get young people into these languages if we teach 
them well. I am in a school that requires of the candidate for the 
modern language position that he speak the language effectively to 
educated native users of that language. Doesn’t that sound good? 
Well, find such teachers. Our board of education gives me any 
amount of money I need to travel to find teachers. I was here 3 
weeks ago and I stole one away from Maryland and one away from 
Virginia. Why did I come all the way to Washington? Because in 
i my inquiries I learned of these two persons who seemed to have what 
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we want. Where did I learn that? Well, I learned it first from 
Middlebury and then I chased these people down and found them. 

But I can remember so well arguing with the French department 
in a well-known university. “Why don’t you teach these students 
to speak French? The reply: “There’s no need to teach them to 
speak French. If we can teach them to read and if we can give them 
enough ability to get at the literature and then to do some elemen- 
tary research in the language we have fulfilled our purpose.” Now, 
fortunately, that attitude is changing, for today we sense on the col- 
lege level a professional pride in the ability to teach the students to 
speak the languages. But we have the teachers in our schools who 
are educated under the former tradition. They are heavily in the 
majority. One thing we know in the science situation: if we get the 
kind of mathematics we need in this country it’s going to require the 
retraining of at least 70 percent of our present teachers of high 
school mathematics. It’s a prodigious job. But I think one of the 
real facts that we ought to consider here is that we need the retrain- 
ing of probably 70 percent of our language teachers in the specific 
areas of which I have spoken. Who has the influence to do that for 
languages as we are doing it for math and science, I do not know. 
But until we get teachers who themselves can teach through the 
spoken language, we are wasting our time if we think we are going 
to get students who can speak those languages. I will believe that 
we think that the teaching of languages is important when I see 
something akin to the National Science Foundation operating as a 
National Language Foundation. 

Ackerman: Couldn’t some way be found to subsidize study 
through various types of exchange programs or Federal aid? Have 
some programs for gifted people so that you circumvent this ratio 
business in the schools. There should be a way through a project, 
say, of the Office of Education or a clearing house, as suggested, so 
that in communities all over the country if somebody wants to learn 
Russian, or maybe Indonesian, some Japanese, or Arabic, he could 
do so. I think that’s not an impossibility. 

Bowen: I would like to speak from the standpoint of a person 
who has seen the oral language being used at the high school level. 
We also have the terrific problem of the limitation of the classes at 
the higher level where the student who is really the linguist should 
be allowed to carry on. He has reached the point where he can 
really learn a great deal, but in his program as a gifted student there 
are all these other offerings in science, mathematics, more of one 
thing and the other. He is good in language and in many fields, but 
he is 1 of 10, so he had better not take his fourth year of German 
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or fourth year of Spanish; he had better be channeled into something 
else. Then what happens to him beyond that? The biggest prob- 
lem is to be able to establish the classes for the gifted students and 
those of high potential in language. If they learn one language, they 
learn another equally well. I have taught two languages, and I have 
seen how easily they learn the second. They can be trained in 
Indonesian, Chinese, Russian, and Portuguese— all these other 
things— if they have basically one of the three or four languages 
which we have mentioned as standard in the high school. I am 
afraid for the time being those have to be the standard languages in 
the high school; it is hard enough to get support for what we already 
have. 

Manifold: I think this allusion to the way they are trying to 
handle things in science, that Mr. Youngert mentioned, probably 
represents the greatest promise. I don’t want to throw cold water 
on anything, but we have got to think in terms of what can be done, 
probably within the existing framework, before it can be anywhere 
near meaningful. I was just thinking about Maryland, for example. 
Statewide, there are 11 required credits for a high school diploma. 
That doesn’t leave too much time, even if there were the opportun- 
ity, for many students to take more than two years of a language. 
I understand that Maryland and Missouri have the highest number 
of specified credits that you must earn. This is a barrier; that’s why 
I say there has to be relaxation at the top level and all the way down. 
And of course we have the teacher-pupil ratio. We could set up a 
class for 10, but it just isn’t efficient, because the difference between 
that and what should be a normal class has to be absorbed by other 
* teachers. In other words they are overloaded in order that some- 
thing else can exist with smaller enrollments. So administrators 
just can’t do it. I was thinking, too, when we talk about Indone- 
sian, Arabic, etc., that as far as I know we couldn’t possibly get a 
teacher on a high school level to handle this sort of thing. When 
you have Spanish, French, and possibly German you have just about 
exhausted the teacher supply. 

Of course for students in our public schools here in Maryland the 
emphasis for a long time has been on 2 years of a foreign language. 
That’s all you need to enter whatever colleges now require foreign 
languages. Actually, in most of Maryland you don’t begin foreign 
language until the 10th grade, so 3 years is a maximum, and the peo- 
ple in the third year are few. In one of our most academic 
high schools right next to College Park the principal has never been 
able to afford within his teacher-pupil ratio the third year of a lan- 
guage for 12 gifted people. If we could get around to having an 
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agency of a high level nature to provide for people with linguistic 
aptitude, that might be one of the fastest ways right now, because 
I don’t believe the high schools are going to be able to handle 
it. Now I am speaking of course in a rather localized perspective, 
but I wouldn’t be surprised if this situation exists extensively. 

Merlino: Much as we would like to have many of the “unusual” 
languages included in high school curricula throughout the country, 
I can’t see how an American community, wherever it may be, in New 
York City perhaps, or Chicago, or San Francisco, could admit in any 
significant way the presence of one of the “unusual” languages. I’m 
not opposed to it to all. Far from it. It is just the reality of the 
situation that leads me to say this. For these languages not offered 
in our high schools I would like to see the government take over in 
terms of subsidizing the limited activities that would come to view. 
The situation out there in Minnesota with Turkish was a very 
unusual one. I would think it perfectly in order for our government 
to set aside through the proper channels a sum of money to 
help subsidize tutors for these special cases. That would be much 
more realistic than to try to prevail on the school board of a given 
community to introduce Indonesian. 

Tompkins: Suppose you wish to extend languages in a particular 
school, learn beyond the four walls of the classroom, and use some 
people in the community who may be willing to devote their efforts 
to helping in a particular language. Where do you find books 
printed in English that help persons to understand an unusual lan- 
guage? This is the problem I ran into myself, expecting to do some 
self-teaching. French, Spanish, German, Italian, Hebrew, yes, but 
you get into Arabic, Chinese, Turkish, and there are no books; 
there are some, of course, printed in Turkey and other countries, but 
these have no English explanations. It is difficult to find a book of 
these “unusual” languages that a person at the high school level 
might use in studying with a person in the community who knows 
that language. 

Benoit: The U. S. Information Agency is working closely with 
the National Security Agency in providing texts, largely of course 
for people in government. Now the National Security Agency has 
available grammars and readers in many languages in the world, 
including Swahili, Bengali, Urdu, and Turkish. I would suggest 
that those of you who want more information get in touch with the 
LanguageTlesearch Department of the National Security Agency. 

Birkmaier: I was interested in what Dr. Whitelaw said in regard 
to linguistic training. The English language arts people are much 
concerned about the techniques used for learning a language, and to- 
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day we have 24 high schools in the United States experimenting 
with the linguistic approach to the study of English. Foreign lan- 
guage teachers need to work carefully with these language arts 
teachers, because the youngsters will have had the structural under- 
standing and can begin to operate intelligently in the foreign 
language. I think this is one of the big objectives in language learn- 
ing-comparing cultures and ways of thinking, because through that 
we discover the inner workings of different people’s thought. 

Thompson: I think something else is coming out of the discussion 
quite clearly. Foreign language is just one segment of the second- 
ary school program. What we really need to take a good long look 
at is the whole secondary school organization. The things we are 
enumerating make the entire program bog down. This is some- 
thing that is fundamentally wrong with the whole of secondary edu- 
cation, and we’re not really going to get foreign languages or mathe- 
matics or social studies in the proper perspective until we look at 
the total picture. 

Wojnowski: Well, when we’re talking about a two-by-four, I 
would certainly echo what this gentleman said about the commu- 
nities. By and large the communities are reasonably enlightened. I 
think where we need to use that two-by-four even more vigorously 
is within the profession. Back in 1949-50 we at Brighton High 
School had the same traditional foreign language; that is, a regular 
3-year and 2-year sequence. But then about 1951 we started in the 
seventh and eighth grades, and obviously_those _children M had. .tp.con- 
tinue through the high school; so now at the senior level and the 
junior level we have large classes in the third year. It can be done; 
it’s just simply the question of doing it. The PTA is definitely back 
of us, the community wants it, and it is possible. 
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II. Status of Foreign Languages in the High School 






The National Picture of Modern Foreign Languages in the 

High School 

by Kenneth Mildenberger 
Associate Director, The Foreign Language Program 
The Modern Language Association of America 



S INCE LATER sessions of this conference will be concerned with 
some of the hopeful aspects in the current high school picture, I 
take it as my obligation to present the broad and the specific factual 
evidence which demonstrates that the program of modem foreign 
languages now offered in American secondary education fails to 
meet the national need. 

Because it is rather difficult for us to achieve any objective dis- 
tance as we view the present setting, I should like to resort to a 
hypothetical, but not impossible situation. Let us suppose that a 
friendly English-speaking visitor has come among us from another 
planet, and he wishes to learn something of the way earth-creatures 
are conducting affairs on this globe. We Americans here in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century might hope that he would not 
think our modern technological life too backward by his standards. 
If he were a well-mannered visitor, he might compliment us on our 
developments in intercontinental communication and transporta- 
tion, and he might register a polite gasp at news of the jet passenger 
planes now on the assembly lines, planes which will make no place 
on earth more than 24 hours from any other place by public air 
travel. We Americans would show pardonable pride in the role our 
nation plays in the world. 

Modern science has made us prosperous at home and influential 
beyond our borders. In 1956, foreign programs of our government 
provided other countries with $4.8 billion in goods, services, and 
cash, an increase of 8 percent over the preceding year. We could 
tell our visitor that our foreign trade had advanced to record levels; 
non-military exports increased in 1956 to $17.3 billion (one-fifth 
more than in 1955), while imports rose 10 percent to $12.6 billion. 
Private U. S. investments abroad were approximately $30 billion. 
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Our government played a leading role in the United Nations organ- 
ization and in regional security groups like the Organization of 
American States, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; and now we have found it ex- 
pedient to sponsor an Eisenhower Doctrine for the Near East. Our 
citizens range far around the earth. Three million American tour- 
ists are expected to visit Europe alone this year; 734,000 Americans 
are serving in the Armed Services outside the continental United 
States; and 102,000 of our civilians are engaged in work in other 
countries. 

If our visitor grew weary of listening to our account of the im- 
portant world position of the United States, he might take a respite 
by visiting some of the other countries of earth. Before long he 
would note with interest, perhaps with surprise, the diversity of lan- 
guages spoken by earth- people. For each of the more than 2 V 2 bil- 
lion humans on our globe recognizes as his mother tongue one of 
nearly 3,000 different languages, excluding numerous dialects. The 
greatest number of people (500 million) speak natively one of the 
Chinese dialects. English-speakers rank second (275 million), fol- 
lowed by 150 million speakers of Russian, 130 million of Spanish, 
100 million of German, and 100 million of Japanese. Eighteen 
other languages are each spoken by 20 million or more persons, 13 
of them in the Near or Far East. 

Upon returning to the United States, our visitor might well show 
some curiosity about what steps public education was taking to pre- 
pare future citizens for their roles in a nation whose destiny has be- 
come so closely enmeshed with the well-being of all the peoples of 
the world. He would surely want to know what our schools are 
doing about foreign language teaching, and I am afraid this report 
on languages in the secondary schools would evoke a gasp. 

We would first have to admit that of all public high schools, 
grades 9-12, in the United States, 56.4 percent do not offer a mod- 
ern foreign language, thereby depriving their students of even the 
opportunity to study a language. Of the 24 foreign languages of 
the earth spoken natively by more than 20 million persons, only 
two— Spanish and French— are studied by any appreciable propor- 
tion of students. About 7.3 percent of high school students are en- 
rolled in Spanish classes (spoken by 130 million); and 5.6 percent 
are enrolled in French classes (spoken by 75 million). A mere 0.8 
percent are enrolled in German classes (spoken by 100 million). 
Beyond these three languages any other offerings occur so sparsely 
that I hesitate to mention them. But to complete the picture: 



Italian, Polish, and modem Hebrew are offered in a few of the larger 
cities; Russian is available in 5 or 6 public high schools in the na- 
tion, with perhaps 400 students enrolled; and several places offer 
classes in Portuguese, Swedish, Norwegian, and Bohemian. Enroll- 
ments in these miscellaneous languages probably do not aggregate 
more than 20,000, and usually the language is offered in deference to 
the wishes of influential cultural minorities. Chinese is being 
taught ejcpenmentally in San Francisco. All told, then, slightly 
more an 14 percent of our public high school students are cur- 
ren y engaged in the study of a modern foreign language, and of 
this relatively small group (about 800,000), none are learning such 
strategic world languages as Hindi, Japanese, Malay, Bengali 
Arabic, or Ukamian, and virtually none are studying Russian, Ger- 
man, Portuguese, Italian, or Chinese. 



v H .°j ^ . lt; COme about that secon dary education makes such 
limited offerings m modern foreign languages? Let’s look briefly at 

the history of foreign language offerings and enrollments in the pub- 
hc high schools. In the late nineteenth century, Latin, for centuries 
regarded as an essential element in a liberal education, was still the 
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Courtesy, Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mandarin language class learns the Chinese calendar s/stem. 
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traditional language to be studied in the high school. Indeed it was 
growing stronger. In 1890, 34.7 percent of public high school stu- 
dents were studying Latin. By 1900 the percentage had risen to 
50.6, and half the high school students continued to be enrolled in 
Latin until World War I. Meanwhile, modern foreign languages, 
specifically German and French, were gradually increasing in enroll- 
ments. In 1890, 16.3 percent of the high school population was en- 
rolled in one of these modern languages. This popularity was 
largely a result of the influence exerted by the colleges, where mod- 
ern languages that is, German and French — were achieving official 
recognition as required features of a modern liberal education. 
Harvard was first to have an entrance requirement (in French or 
German), instituted in 1875. (And incidentally, despite the later 
fate of languages in the high schools, colleges have continued to rec- 
ognize their place in liberal education. Today 83.6 percent of our 
colleges have a language requirement for the B.A. degree.) Before 
World War I, German was far more popular than French in the high 
schools, undoubtedly because of the considerable German-speaking 
population in the country at that time. 

As a sign ot the times, it is worth noting that in 1899 a “Commit- 
tee of Twelve” members of the Modern Language Association, 
working in cooperation with the National Education Association, 
issued an optimistic report on German and French in the high 

S< J°°! S; t , he re P° rt laid down a detailed 4-year curriculum deemed 
effective both for students going on to college and for those term- 
inating education with the high school diploma. A survey revealed 
that in 1913, of 306 colleges queried, 244 (or about 89 percent) re- 
quired a modern foreign language for entrance. And by 1915, high 
school enrollments in modern foreign languages had risen to 35.9 
percent of the total school population, almost equal to the 37.3 per- 
cent enrollment in Latin, which was definitely on the wane. Ger- 
man accounted for 24.4 percent; French for 8.8 percent. 

World War I developed such hostile public emotion against Ger- 
many that 22 States passed laws against instruction in German or 
any foreign language. Though these laws were later ruled uncon- 
stitutional, the study of German never recovered. In 1922 enroll- 
ments in German were a negligible 0.6 percent. Latin too had 
slumped further— almost 10 percentage points— to 27.5. But the 
idea of a modem foreign language had not been lost from secondarv 
education. Filling the void left by German, French enrollments 
jumped to 15.5 percent and another language entered the schools 
replacing German— Spanish. Spanish classes were practically non- 
existent before the war, but by 1922 enrollments in Spanish had 
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leaped to 11.3 percent of the high school population, and many of 
the teachers were converted teachers of German. 

However, the status of languages in the high school curriculum 
had been shaken, and, as secondary education changed its face dur- 
ing the ensuing decades, language study steadily lost favor. Mass 
democratic education brought with it vocationalism and, more 
recently, emphasis on “life adjustment”; both are admirable and de- 
sirable aims, but in neither did foreign language study seem to find 
a place. Matters were not helped by a semi-official pronouncement 
issued in the name of the profession of modern foreign language 
teachers in 1929, the so-called “Coleman Report.” This noted that 
most students who studied a modern foreign language did so for 
only 2 years. The report accepted 2 years as the status quo and 
declared that in such a short time the only objective that could be 
reasonably accomplished was reading. Thereafter the almost uni- 
versal aim of language instruction became reading, and classroom 
procedure was restricted to 2 years of grammar analysis and plod- 
ding translation, quite different from what the Committee of Twelve 
had recommended 30 years before. 

And today, nearly 30 years after the Coleman Report, the high 
school program in foreign languages seems to have reached its ebb. 
In 1949, 13.7 percent of the student population was enrolled in 
Spanish, French, and German, and about the same percentage was 
discovered in a 1955 survey. Later in this conference we shall hear 
about some of the promising new developments in scattered places, 
but I am concerned here with the language situation in town after 
town, State after State. Some of the characteristics of the current 
language picture will emerge if we look closely at two States in 
which recent status surveys have been made. New Hampshire and 
Connecticut. In both states, modern foreign language enrollments 
exceed the national average, and 95 percent of their high schools 
offer at least one modern foreign language. 

First, let’s look at the length of the average course in these better - 
than-average States. The surveys revealed that in Connecticut 5 
of every 6 students who started the French course dropped out be- 
fore the third year; in New Hampshire, 6 of every 7 French students 
dropped out before the third year. In Connecticut, 6 of 7 Spanish 
students reached only the second year; in New Hampshire, 29 of 
every 30 Spanish students reached only the second year. One ob- 
vious reason for the failure to go on to a third year is that only an 
exceptional school offered a third year; 60 percent of the high 
schools in New Hampshire did not offer a third year in any foreign 
language. The percentage in Connecticut was not available. 
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But even in those schools where a third year was offered, it is 
likely that the kind of teaching met by students crushed any 
thoughts of continuing. Now, we have some excellent language 
teachers in the high schools of this country. But most of the 
teachers one finds in the language classes are unqualified to do the 
effective job required today. Since we shall be hearing a good deal 
later on about the training of language teachers, I shall not go into 
detail here. We might note, however, that in the two States sur- 
veyed it was found that fully one-third of the language teaching was 
done by persons with only a teaching minor in the language. To- 
day responsible observers have seriously doubted the adequacy of 
the linguistic preparation of teachers majoring in a language; but 
as long as language minors teach one-third of the courses, how can 
the student expect even marginal instruction? 

Nor should we overlook the stultifying influence of the instruc- 
tional materials available to the teacher today. The latest high 
school texts in modern languages are elegant and heavy; but if you 
look closely you will find that they involve pretty much the same 
contents and approach you met in high school years ago— a weekly 
collection of words and idioms to be memorized, a few weekly rules 
of grammar, some unlikely sentences illustrating the use of the vo- 
cabulary and rules, perhaps a carefully diluted reading passage, then 
some exercises consisting of more unlikely sentences to be unscram- 
bled or to be translated, then on to the next week. 

I hope it is plain from this brief history of modern foreign lan- 
guages in the high schools that neither the administrators nor the 
language profession can be singled out to take the blame for the 
current situation. Both played their share in the demise of lan- 
guages; and in a period when public secondary education was under- 
going tremendous changes and the temper of our society was 
markedly isolationist, it is not surprising that language study was 
relegated to a minor, ineffective role in the curriculum. In order to 
redesign the language program so that it serves the national need, 
it is apparent that large segments of the language-teaching profes- 
sion will have to be reoriented and retrained. 

A change of attitude also will be necessary among some persons 
who bear the serious responsibility for the theory and practice of 
modern education. Lately many professional educators have 
spoken or written about the importance of foreign language learning 
in the schools. (See, for example, Recent Educational Opinion, a 
pamphlet of quotation published by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion.) But any realistic survey of the present status must report 
that reorientation is still needed by considerable numbers of admin- 
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istrators and curriculum makers. One textbook on the basic prin- 
ciples and practices of secondary education, published during the 
current decade, dismisses the contribution of foreign languages as 
“inconsequential” and “questionable,” necessary only as an “admis- 
sion ticket to some colleges. Some students may have linguistic 
interests, the book admits, and these “few” can satisfy their “intel- 
lectual curiosity” in the language courses. However valid this 
attitude may have been once, it is an anachronism in view of the 
present and future national needs. Nevertheless, it does exist, and 
it is as much a feature of the current status of the national high 
school language program as are outdated objectives and inade- 
quately prepared teachers. Here we see it appearing in a textbook 
presumably studied by many persons preparing themselves for re- 
sponsible positions in secondary education. I hope this conference 
will give some attention to means for liberalizing this attitude; 
otherwise it may stand as a roadblock to any recommendations that 
will come from the group. 

Any thorough assessment of the status of the high school lan- 
guage program must also recognize that secondary education, as its 
name indicates, is the second large phase in our educational plan, 
and for many it is the prelude to higher education. It is reasonable 
to ask, then, whether the current language picture in the high 
schools is in any new way affected by elementary education or by 
college. The answer must be an emphatic “yes,” though the influ- 
ence of the other levels is only gradually being felt. 

At the elementary school end, a considerable movement to intro- 
duce conversational modern languages has come into being, largely 
since 1952. Such language ventures in the lower grades now exist 
in about 500 cities and towns scattered through every State in the 
Nation. The last full survey of this trend, made in 1955, revealed 
that the number of children involved (270,000) then exceeded one- 
third of the enrollment in modern foreign languages in all our public 
high schools and was approximately equal to the number of students 
studying modern foreign languages in all the colleges and univer- 
sities. As these ventures become full-fledged programs, increasing 
numbers of high schools will be faced with whole classes of children 
coming up from below, children already equipped with no mean 
speaking ability in a foreign language, thanks to new methods and 
materials. We have already seen the kind of language picture that 
will greet these children in high school; I merely point out here the 
impending collision (and it has already occurred in some places) and 
leave you to ponder the resulting situation. 

At the other end of secondary education, the college, changes are 
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also taking place, and the effects will be felt shortly in the high 
schools. One change is the growing desire of American youth to go 
on to higher education. U. S. Office of Education statistics show 
that in 1950 more than 40 percent of the graduates of public and 
private high schools went on to college. In 1952 the percent of 
graduates who became college freshmen was 44.7; in 1954, 49.8; in 
1955, 52.1. And in 1956 the percent had advanced to 54.2. In 
other words, a majority of high school graduates now go on to col- 
lege, and this majority is increasing yearly. The general implica- 
tions for high school administrators are obvious. 

The specific implications for foreign language study are clear, es- 
pecially for high school students who expect to apply for admission 
to liberal arts colleges. Although only 30.6 percent of the colleges 
now have an entrance requirement in foreign languages for A. B. de- 
gree candidates, 83.6 percent have a degree requirement in languages 
and recently there has been a national trend in the direction of con- 
solidating language requirements. Since 1952 at least 16 colleges in 
12 States have instituted or reinstated language degree require- 
ments, and others have strengthened the requirement. Future high 
school students hoping to get into college will improve their chances 
if they have sound preparation in a foreign language. Furthermore, 
the kind of language teaching in the colleges is gradually changing 
to increased emphasis on the spoken tongue. Since 1950 about 150 
colleges have installed electronic and mechanical language labor- 
atory equipment to expedite practice in hearing and speaking, and 
even the College Entrance Examination Board is seriously consider- 
ing making a listening comprehension test an integral part of the 
standard “college boards.” These developments must have an 
eventual effect on the desired kind of high school preparation. 

I shall conclude with a summary of the principal difficulties which 
seem to confront us if the modem foreign language program in high 
schools is to be redesigned to serve the national need. There are 
others, but I believe these have emerged from my discussion: 

1. The restriction of language offerings almost completely to Spanish and French 
and, infrequently, to a scattering of other West European languages, is 
unrealistic. 

2. Students at too many high schools are automatically denied the opportunity 
to study a modern foreign language because none is offered. 

3. Where a language is offered, too few students are counseled to enroll. 

4. Language courses are too short for substantial accomplishment. 

5. Teaching objectives are inconsistent with today's modern language needs. 

6. Methodology and materials are antiquated and inappropriate. 
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7 . Too many teachers lack speaking competency in the language they attempt 
to teach. 

8. Too many administrators are unaware of the new national needs for modern 
foreign languages and of the potentialities of more effective teaching pro- 
grams. 

9. Increased attention must be given to the effective continuation of language 
learning that begins in the elementary school. 
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I WANT TO MAKE a remark or two before I go into the subject 
assigned to me. I don’t agree at all that a language is a hard 
nng to study. I think it’s a natural thing to study. Some years 
ago 1 had to go to Sweden and stayed there about 5 months. I 

)j now the Swedish language, so I holed myself up in the city 
of Eskilstuna, which I picked for no other reason than I had some 
Eskilstuna knives in my home. I put myself into the little resi- 
dence hotel, a sort of boarding house, where I had ascertained that 
there were no English-speaking people. 

®° 1 sat t J 1 0 ere at m y first dinner, my first meal, and I heard brdd. 
What passed? Bread. Vatten. What passed? Water. Potcttis. 

wu ^ PaSSG j o Potatoes - Mjolk. What passed? Milk. Korn. 
What passed? Corn. After I left that table it was amazing how 
much Swedish I knew by keeping my eyes and ears open. There 
wasn t anything hard about it. I knew a little German, and one 
language leads into the other. I saw that a train that came 
through at a certain time was Sndlltdg. Well I had picked up 
enough Swedish by that time to know that snail means good and 
kind. Tag was easy from train; that’s no problem. And then it 

6 o° n me a11 ° f a sudden that schnell is also the same thing out 
German, so I had Schnellzug-Snalltag - fast train. That is, 
he thing just multiplies, and if it is well taught and interestingly 
taught to young people I don’t see much difficulty with it. 

I worked in factories before I had the privilege of having to work 
my wa y through school. I worked under a man named-believe it 
or not Alfred Tennyson, who was manager of a certain department. 
He was very good in French and in German and in Portuguese, and 
what had the man done? He had placed himself in a German home, 
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Court ay, Brighton High Sdml, Rochester , S Y 

Simple lab-classroom spaads up learning. 



in a French home, and in a Portuguese home for 2 or 3 years and 
learned the language there. It seems so natural a thing. 

We had a girl from our high school go to a university that has 
always been, I suspect, among the top five. She was in trouble in 
her French class. She wrote to me about it. The teacher objected 
because when he asked her a question in English she answered in 
French. The first time she did it he called her in and talked to her 
about it. And the next time she answered in French because she 
forgot she wasn’t supposed to, and he said, “Now why did you do 
that? She said, “Well, Miss So-and-So back in the high school 
objected if we did not use the French language.” “Well, I don’t 
want you to do it yet.” It happened the third time, and it was 
obvious that she was going to be in serious trouble, for what he said 
that time was, “I think you realize that I do not speak French and 
you are just trying to show me up before che class.” 

The registrar is a good friend of mine, and I called him up and 
asked, “Would you investigate, and if it’s true, will you change her?” 
And he let me know by letter that it was true, and he placed her in 
another section. These are some of the things we are up against— 
we in the high schools who teach so poorly and who are really the 
cause of the downfall of American education! 



